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ZEKEL FLINT. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


My father-in-law’s name was Ezekiel Flint, but I 
never knew a man before or since who could boast 
of so many nicknames. Not that he cared: he 
rather enjoyed them ; and he’d pull that long dry 
walnut-shell face of his into as many puckers as 
could lie upon so many square inches of surface, 
even closing his eyes, for fear that any of the fun 
should escape, and give a tight grin as he would 
say: ‘ Let ’em go on, my lad; let those laugh who 
win. I can shew more wrinkles than any man 
in the state ; and if yew’ll shew me the boy who 
can do me, [’ll say thanky.’ 

It was his boast that he had never yet been 
done, cheated, taken in ; and though it was com- 
mon enough to hear him called Flinty, or Skin- 
flint, from his closeness; Sam Slick, or Wooden 
Works, from his resemblance to the celebrated 
clockmaker, yet he was so constantly boasting 
that he had never been done, that his popular 
sobriquet was ‘Old Raw,’ 

I don’t know how it is, but whenever you 
meet with an extra ugly, dry, sharp, biting old 
file, it’s ten to one but that he has a pretty 
daughter. Zekel Flint had, and he knew it, 
adding many a pound to the contents of his leather 
bag by letting her serve in his store; her branch 
being the tobacco, cigars, and ‘ eye-openers.’ Zekel 
managed the rest, serving over his rough-boarded 
counter everything that a miner could be expected 
to need up there in Californy in the early days of 
the gold-fever. Of course there were not wanting 
plenty who said that he wetted down the tobacco, 
and bought everything of the commonest and 
cheapest ; that his heavy boots would never keep 
the water out for a week ; that his pickaxes always 
broke short off; while his shovels were made of 
refuse iron. Let that be as it may, I know one thing, 
and that is that he was always perfectly straight- 
forward in his dealings: he put a pretty good per- 
centage upon all his goods, whether groceries or 
notions ; but, as he said, very fairly, look at the 


tisk! While if a miner wanted to exchange dust or 
nuggets, Zekel’s scales would bear examination. It 
was a ticklish thing, certainly, to cheat the rough 
customers who came to the different stores ; but 
dangerous or not, they were greatly cheated by 
very many of the storekeepers. 

Tired out with our long dangerous journey, I 
reached Zekel’s store with some half-dozen com- 
panions one evening, and being young, and as the 
old man afterwards told me, green, I must hang 
about, in spite of my gold-madness, smoking more 
common rank tobacco, and drinking a great many 
more eye-openers than were good for me, so that 
I might be close by blush-cheeked Ruth. Sharp 
and ready she was with her tongue, but let any 
customer make in the slightest degree too free, and 
if he was not put down upon the instant by Ruth, 
there was generally some long, broad-shouldered 
chap ready to hoist the obnoxious personage out, 
so as to get rewarded by a glance of Ruth’s bright 
eyes. 

I don’t know how it was, but there was some- 
thing in Ruth as a lass that seemed to win respect 
from all who saw her ; and though roughs in plenty 
were up at the diggings, and revolvers and bowies 
had been drawn in quarrels about Old Raw’s 
daughter, still there was a large proportion of 
decent hard workers, who meant to make gold to 
keep, and not to spend in fiery whisky and short 
carouses. These quiet ones always shewed a cer- 
tain respect for the old man and his daughter, so 
much, that he would have been a bold fellew who 
would have ventured to insult Ruth Flint twice. 
Besides, up in that region, where law was in 
those days, along with order, upon the other side 
of a great desert, many hundreds of miles wide, a 
man had to depend for protection a good deal upon 
his own right hand. Zekel knew it, and within 
reach of his right hand there was always a six» 
shooter. 

‘Yew’d better come on at once,’ said the men of 
the party to which I belonged ; but somehow or 
another I could not see it, but made excuses of 
being done up with the journey —unwell—wanting 
to rest a few days, and one thing and another, 
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trying all the while to believe them myself, till 
my companions went off and left me, and I was 
obliged at last to confess that I was making myself 
a great fool, and mooneying about Old Zekel’s 
store to get a smile or a kind word from Ruth 
Flint—favours which I was compelled to own 
she was quite as ready to accord to any other 
customer. 

I knew it was stupid and unreasonable, but there 
I used to loaf about day after day, scowling with 
jealous eyes at every young fellow who entered 
the store, jealous of their pleasant words, of Ruth’s 
smiles, and, above all, of the different presents she 
received : quaintly shaped nuggets to hang round 
her neck—necklace or locket fashion—or with the 
seal and key of her watch. I’d have given anything 
to have known whether she had any serious incli- 
nation towards any of the men who frequented the 
store. Perhaps at night I would make sure she 
had such towards some prosperous digger, and make 
up my mind to play a round the candle no 
more ; and the next morning I would get up with 
the determination of just saying good-bye to Ruth, 

ing up to the diggings, prospecting a bit, and 
then ing my fortune right off. But that inter- 
view always spoiled my determination, for I used 
to fancy that when I talked of going, there was 
some little show of regret in Ruth’s tone; and 
though she was only pleasant and chatty, treating 
me as she would any other visitor, yet I was dis- 
armed, and the next day I was still hanging about. 

‘Seems to take yew a ‘nation long while to get 
off, said Old Zekel. ‘Strikes me if yew’re as long 
scraping up your dust when yew’ve made your 
fortune, yew won’t have much time left to spend it.’ 

‘But I am going directly, Mr Flint, I said 
bitterly ; for Ruth was laughing coquettishly at 
something a tall stalwart yo fellow had just 
said to her, as she held him a light for his pipe. 

‘Fine lass ; ain't she ?’ said the old man drily, 
as he read my thoughts. ‘I’m darn proud o’ that 
gal, Tam. But yew air going—air yew? Well, 
ust as yew like. I came here meanin’ to dig ; 
but I know better. Take my advice, young un: 
don’t yew dig—yew let others dig, and yew take 
their dust. That’s the way to make a pile. They 
will have their eye-openers, and juleps, and weed ; 
and eat ’s the rale 

it igging, m . Yew can’t do me.’ 
old pm was haps very good advice, 
but I had no money Jor trading—having come 
down to my last shilling; and that day, while 
Ruth seemed to be more merry and light-hearted 
than usual, giving smart re to those who 
addressed her, now and then a sidelong merry 
of humours, I ew my folly again and again. 
My companions had vere gone a fortnight, and 
rumour said had had very food luck; while, for 
the sake of a flirt who only thought about my 
money, I had been wasting time, singeing m 
wings, and making a fool of myself. I told myse 
that ; but being a strong, six-foot fellow, it might 
have been rather unlucky for any one to have said 
the same. 

Evening had come, but as this was obliged to be 
my last day, I was determined to stop till closing- 
time at the store, and if I had a chance, just sa 
a few words of farewell, and perhaps of reproac 
to Ruth. I was in no very coho mood, espe- 
cially as more fellows were lounging about than 
usual, and I could not get a word with the pretty 


little witch. I was ready to quarrel with any one, 
and no doubt looked very unamiable. 

The store business was about over for the day, 
except at Ruth’s end, and Old Zekel was busy 
dropping a board over a box here, shutting up 
another there, jamming down lids over canisters, 
and, after his ion, shutting up shop. I then 
saw him turn his back, pull out a biggish leather 
bag, hold it under the hee a minute, then tie a 
string round its neck, and put it in hi ket. 
He then took down a cigar-box from iaiel anal 
more upon a shelf, put it back, sprawled over the 


counter after lighting his cigar, and being on my 
side of it, stood looking, with his hands far down 
in his pockets, at Ruth and her admirers, as she 
mixed for this one, ee another with cigar or 
light, and all the while made herself generally 
agreeable. 

‘Smart gal—a fortun’ in herself” muttered the 
old man; and then turning to me as I lolled 
sulkily against a part of his rough shanty: ‘ Hang 
it, man, what a rank cigar !’ atte snatched it out 
of my mouth, and brought down a solid foot of 
about ong | inches upon its glowing end. 

‘I gave her twelve cents for it, anyhow, I 
growled. 

‘Ah!’ he said, and his eyes half-closed as he 
—, ‘some of them do turn out rather queer. 

that un, my lad, and he handed me a genuine 
Ca whose silvered skin glistened as I lit it by 
the smoky lamp. 

‘Don’t go till I come back,’ said he; ‘I shan’t 
be long ;’. and he slowly sauntered out of the 
little store, so that I could follow him with my 
eyes for some little distance, when I just caught 
sight of the bright end of his cigar as he turned 
short off to the right. 

Here was a chance, I thought: now, if those 
great hulking boobies lolling about the counter 
would only go, I might have her for ten minutes 
to myself, and know my fate. It seemed to be 
now or never; but as time slipped quietly away, 
the first seemed to be dissolving fast in the second. 
I saw Ruth glance more than once towards where 
I stood at the dark end of the hut, smoking away 
furiously, for in spite of the goodness of my cigar, 
my feelings were as ruffled as ever; while eve 
compliment paid, and every light musical laugh I 
heard, seemed to stab me. 

All at once, glass in hand, as pleasant a little 
Hebe as ever stepped, Ruth came to my end of 
the store, and passed me the little drink of her 
own mixing, as she said: ‘Don’t be unsociable. 
Why don’t you come to the other end?’ 

‘ Ain’t wanted,’ I growled sulkily; but I took 

rer as she tri ck and began laughing an 
chatting i = merrily as ever. ‘Rum fish, 
are women,’ I said to m ; and then perhaps the 
cigar did begin to act, for I fell to thinking over 
my own affairs, how I’d get on, and one thing and 
another, till I hardly noticed first one and then 
another of the er fellows say ‘ Good-night,’ and 
stroll off to bed, till, coming back to the. present, 
I could see at the other end of the store Ruth 
leaning back from the counter as far away as 
she could get, and busy over some bit of work, 
into which she seemed to be sticking the needle 
viciously, and then snatching it out. Lolling upon 
the counter, and leaning over so as to stare at her, 
was a great uely fellow in a red shirt, sucking \ 
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away at a short pipe, and even at that 
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distance wearing upon his face that stupid, con- 
tented look of a man who has had more liquor 
than is good for him. 

‘I think it’s quite time you were gone,’ I heard 
Ruth say snappishly, but without looking in my 
directio: 


m. 

* but I’m not going yet ;’ then the great ugly 
ruffian leered at her. 

‘I’d go and kick him out, I said to myself, ‘if 
she’d only look at me as much as to say: “ Do, 


’ ”* But no; Ruth would not glance in my 


ction, while Red Shirt leaned farther and 
farther over the counter, so that he had only to 
reach out a hand to touch her. 

‘He’d only better, I said to myself; and at the 
same moment I caught _ wondering whether 
his belt was strung. ‘Why don’t she ask me to 
put him out?’ 

‘I’ve made thous’n doll’rs up yon, I heard 
him say, ‘and I’ll make thous’n more, my dear.— 


e. 
As he spoke, he held out a rough piece of 
that weighed half an ounce. 

‘I only wear presents given me by fri 
thank you,’ said Ruth; ‘ it is shutting-up time 
now ; 80 please go.’ 

‘No, ’tain’t, my dear, not till Old Raw comes 
back; and there’s a boy smokin’ there, t’ other 
end, and I’m agoin’ to stop and take keer of yew 
till the old man comes back. "Tain’t prudent for 
yew to be left alone, I guess,’ 

‘You wicked little flirt” I muttered, ‘why don’t 
o ask me to put him out?’ But she would not 
ook at me, though I was dying to have a go at 
e must want me to 

0 80. 

‘I can take care of myself, thank you,’ said 
Ruth in a quiet firm way, that I had never seen 
before; but it had no effect upon Red Shirt, who 

to grow more at lr familiar. 

‘Only one look—only one appealing glance, and 
I’ll have him out in a twinkling,’ I said to myself. 

‘I won't look at him’—she told me afterwards— 
‘I won't turn towards him even; I’ll die first, 
Ruth said to herself; ‘ andif he is not man enough, 
and has not sufficient respect for me to interfere, 
I'll never ask him, I reckon.’ 

ourn,’ sai Shirt, leering again. 

T think that is my father coming now,’ said 
Ruth hastily, as she turned one of her pretty little 
pink shelly ears towards the door, so that the light 
shone full upon it, and made my blood dance as I 
felt how I should like to put my lips there, and 
tell her how I loved her. 

*No, ’tain’t,’ said Red Shirt. ‘I guess them theer 
feet of hisn could be heered a = off. ~ 
ain’t a-comin’ yet, my pretty. But don’t yew 
skeered ; I e an 

‘Ah, do, do, po—please, do give me one look,’ 
I said to myself—‘ only one!’ 

‘I won’t ask him—I won't look at him: he’s a 
cruel, cruel, cowardly fellow, lounging about here 
for nearly a month, and then pretending so much, 
and now won't come and save me from this wretch. 
Ah, if father would only come!’ 

‘Wot’s the good of hidin’ them pretty little 
hands like that now?’ says Red Shirt. ‘ There now ; 
don’t pull; yew’ll hurt yerself. It’s only my 


ends, | Red Shirt, as, slowly picking up his great body, he 


fun, yew know; and I’ve kissed every pretty gal | of alarm. 


in the state; and if I don’t have one from yew 

tew, bem, it’s strange.—Now, don’t pull away so, 

or P sen! be abreakin’ some o’ the old man’s 

bottles.’ —‘ Oh !’"—* What does “Oh!” mean ?—Say, 

stranger, I think yew’d best take them theer 

hands outer my belt ; or, p’raps, I shall fall on tew 
er!’ 

‘Oh!’ Yes; that ‘Oh!’ did it, along with one 
look of reproach that told me more than she could 
have said in an hour; for just as I was about to 

ive pg ready to dash at Red 
Shirt , he leaned a little farther over, dropped his 
pipe, and caught one of Ruth’s pretty little plump 
ds in his great paws, drawing her to him, 
without her having a chance of escape. I think 
we both felt that we had held out long enough ; 
and before Red Shirt had finished his sentence, I 
had swung him up by his belt, and the next 
moment he would have been outside the store, 
when the belt broke, his revolver fell to the right, 
his knife to the left, and he flat upon his at 
my feet. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘ Yew’ve made a mistake, my young fren,’ says 


made towards where his bowie lay beneath the 
lamp ; but I stopped that; and the next minute, 
we were struggling backwards and forwards—now 
up apens om of the poles of the hut, now against 
the or the counter; then he me bent 
back over a barrel, but I recovered myself; and 
though I heard Ruth give one short scream 
as we closed, directly after, all was still as she 
stood watching the struggle. 

‘Yew ’ve made a mistake, my young fren. Yew 
oughter have gone on with yewer party, I calklate ;’ 
and as he spoke, he drove me up against the hut- 
wall, and I felt his hand at my belt as he drew out 
my revolver ; but with a violent effort I dashed it 
from his hands, and it flew across the hut, explod- 
ing as it struck the thin boards. But before I could 
stop him, he had hold of my knife, though I had 
him by the wrist the next moment, and saved 
a stab. I strugg}ed with 

could not s or ion, as wi 

the great Bek his slow ponderous 
way, kept on talking the whole while, as we were 
now here, now there, down and up, doing no end 
of damage to the goods in the store. But I held 
tightly to his wrist, as I tried to force him to quit his 
hold of the knife, feeling that he would have not 
the slightest compunction in planting it somewhere 
between my ribs, if I gave him a chance. 

says again. ‘Yew thought you’d caught um, 
anit turns out ter be a ly.—-Ah ! would yer ?— 
Now, then; now you have it. Gently, -— 
Mind yer ribs—That’s a cracker, ain’t it? I’m 
sorry for yer, sartain ; but all I kin dew is ter say 
as I won't take yer scalp. Take it easy, stranger, 
I won’t raise a har.’ 

More than once I thought he would have driven 
the knife into me, for the brute was strong as a 
bull ; but, being pretty — escaped more than 
one thrust, till, in spite of my efforts, I could 
feel that I was getting the worst of it, when, in the 
midst of a fierce struggle, wherein we were swing- 
ing to and fro, my foot caught in a piece of matting 
we had dragged down, and I fell with stunning 
violence, just as Ruth gave another shrill scream 
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I was half-stupefied by my fall ; but I could feel 
Red Shirt with one hand at my throat, and by the 
light of the lamp make out the gleam of the blade 
as he raised my bowie to strike. It seemed an age, 
though, before the blade came, when, as I instinc- 
tively wrenched myself aside, I felt a sensation as 
of ice darting through my shoulder. Then there 
was the thud of a heavy blow, and my adversary 
tolled on one side, and I heard a voice I seemed to 
know say : ‘ That’s the thick end, my boy ; I narer 
like to use the barrel without it’s something very 
partickler.—Air yew hurt, my lad?” 

‘Oh, father—oh, father, the blood!’ I heard a 
voice sob, and I tried to look towards the spot from 
whence it came, but I could only see the lamps— 
dozens, hundreds of lamps dancing up and down, 
and whirling round and round. 

Then there were voices buzzing about my ears ; 
and it seemed to me that the store was full of 
people, as one voice more loud than the others 
said : ‘That’s the third man that’s been knifed 
this week. Time some alteration was made.’ 

“’'Tain't my fault, Old Zekel, seemed to be 
buzzing in my ears. 

* No’—‘ No’—‘ No!’ chorused the rest ; and then 
all seemed blank. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


‘I Vlieve they’d ha’ lynched him, my lad, I 
dew indeed, said Old Zekel ; ‘but the sheriff and 
his party got him away, and I fancy as they let 
him make tracks in the night. ’T all events, he 
sloped, and a good thing too. We’ve a vast too 
many rowdies here.’ 

The old man went on smoking, while I, with my 
bandaged shoulder, sat, a week afterwards, in the 
back or private part of the store, where I could see 
Ruth bustling a sear serving customers, and, being 
weak, I s’pose my eyes filled with tears as I thought 
of the kind way in which I, a comparative stranger, 
had been tended during the past week. 

‘ Nonsense, nonsense,’ said the old man hastily, 
as I thanked him. ‘ Good lad, good lad. We’re 
in yer debt. Pity yew don’t stay here and trade 
somehow—ain’t it, Ruthy ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I—I think so, father,’ said Ruth 
in a hesitating way as she entered, very different to 
her habitual self-composed manner. 

*Yew don’t know—yew think so, said the old 
man with a sly twinkle of his eye; and then he 
went himself to attend to a customer or two ; and, 
at my request, Ruth eased my bandages, and made 
my head comfortable. 

‘I’m afraid your wound does not go on so well 
as it should,’ said Ruth, when we were alone. 

*No, I said ; ‘1’m afraid not; and I don’t see 
how it can.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Ruth shyly. 
can, don’t we ?’ 

‘Not quite, I said, as I got hold of the little 
white hand, that was not drawn away. ‘It won't 
heal while I am so anxious, and in such a state of 
uncertainty.’ 

‘What! about getting up to a claim in the gold 
part ?’ said Ruth, turning away her pretty head, 

‘ Please—please, don’t be cruel, darling,’ I whis- 
pered. ‘Don’t be hard upon me, now I am weak, 
and have a bad wound, 

The little bright face was turned to me in a 
moment, and there were tears in both eyes as they 
looked full in mine—another hand resting upon 


‘We do all we 


the one that held its fellow. She did not speak : 
I did not want her to; but it seemed to me then 
to be the height of human enjoyment to lie back 
there, propped up by pillows, with those eyes 
looking at mine so earnestly, and, I hoped, 
lovingly. 

‘But you won’t go, then ?’ she whispered at last. 

‘Not if you will promise too,’ I said, though it 
was with something of disappointment in my 
heart as I wondered how I was to live. 

‘Ruthy!’ shouted the old man, and she rose to 
leave ; but I would not loosen the hand I held; 
and having still some little strength, I used it so 
that the little head came nearer and nearer to 
mine, and though I felt the sunny hair brush my 
cheek, that first kiss was so light a touch that had 
Ruth in after-times declared it to have been no 
salute at all, I should hardly dare have contra- 
dicted her. 


‘Change again—five-dollar piece,’ growled Zekel, 
the same afternoon, giving loose silver from his 
leather purse or bag; and then, dropping in the 
gold piece, he came and sat down by me. ‘I’m 
fraid that spot of yourn won’t get well in a hurry, 
youngster, and yew’ll be here some time yet.’ 

‘I won't trouble you for more than another day, 
I re — for he seemed to be tired of me. 

‘Mother o’ yourn partial to red r, and takes 
whisky, my lad?’ sald the old 

‘Not that I know of, I said, wondering what he 
meant. ‘Why do you ask?’ 
om. ~y seems hot and peppery, that’s all,’ said 

el. 

*Hot—peppery,’ I answered. ‘No; I’m not; 
only I’m sorry to be a burden to you any longer’ 

‘Ain't heered me grumble, have yew?’ said 
Zekel. ‘Ah! I see; it’s Ruthy, is it?’ 

‘No,’ I said hastily, while the colour came into 
my pale face. ‘God bless her!’ 

‘ Hope so,’ said Zekel; and then he sat and stared 
at me—through me—on both sides of my head ; 
and then he picked out one particular button upon 
7 shirt and stared at that. ‘No,’ he said at last, 
‘that there 7 0’ yourn won’t be down well for six 
months ; and if I was yew, my lad, I should say as 
follows ontoe me: “ Zekel Flint,” I should say, “I 
did mean for to go up to the claims, but I’ve met 
with a misfortune, and if yew could find me a little 
to do in the store till I get quite right again, I 
should take it as a favour, not being partic’lar,” 
says yew, “to amount of sal-a-ry, so long as fixins 
for the inside comes reg’lar, and I can pay for a 
bed elsewhere.”’ 

‘ And what should you say to that?’ I exclaimed 


eagerly. 

° Who? me?’ said Zekel. ‘Ah! I shouldn't 
say nothing, only that I wouldn’t mind, if Ruth 
here wouldn’t take no notice.—Get out, yew ual 
kitten!’ he exclaimed, as his child threw her arms 
round his neck. ‘I don’t mean anything else. He’s 
not sharp enough. Yew’re for a man as can see a 
little further into a millstone than your old father. 
—Coming!’ he shouted, as some one began to 
hammer the counter; and once more Ruth and I 
were alone; and I suppose it was from excitement, 
but that wound at such times used to require a 
deal of tending from those little white hands— 
little hands, like many more in this world of ours, 
that whether they iden to a cottager’s daughter, 


a storekeeper’s child in a new town in a gold 


region, or to the fairest flower of an 
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AUDUBON. 


family, are always balm-laden, tender, soothing, as 
they always have been from the days when Eve 
may have laid some cool moist leaf on Adam’s 
aching brow. 


AUDUBON. 


Jonn James AvDUBON, the naturalist of America, 
was the son of a Frenchman, by a lady of Spanish 
extraction. Hence, perhaps, those who believe in 
‘blood,’ in other respects than that ‘it makes ex- 
cellent black-puddings, may derive the fact, that 
he was mentally one of the vainest, as he was 

hysically one of the most beautiful of mankind. 

owever this may be, he inherited from his father 
a fine estate in Louisiana, where he was born, and 
where his earliest recollections ‘were associated 
with lying among the flowers of that fertile land, 
sheltered by the orange-trees, and watching the 
movements of the mocking-bird.” Very early in 
life, he was removed to France, and began to 
receive a thoroughly national education. He was 
taught to play adroitly upon the violin, flute, 
flageolet, and guitar, and became a proficient in 
dancing; while for drawing-master he had the 
famous David, to whom he owed his earliest 
lessons in tracing objects of natural history. Even 
as a child, his chief delight was to make excursions 
into the country about Nantes, from which he 
usually returned at eve, laden with the nests and 
eggs of birds. Indeed, before he had reached man- 
hood, he had completed as an amateur, and when 
quite another profession was in prospect for him, 
nearly two hundred sketches of the Birds of France. 
His father destined him in vain, however, to follow 
the French Eagles under Napoleon, and at last con- 
sented to his embracing commercial pursuits ; he 
was accordingly despatched to America to super- 
intend the family estate there. 

At Mill Grove, ‘hunting, fishing, and drawin 
occupied, he writes, ‘my every moment ; cares 
knew not, and cared nothing for them.’ His 
happy employments were only diversified by 
falling in love; he offered his hand to the 
daughter of a neighbour, Mr Bakewell, an Eng- 
lishman, and in course of time was accepted. 
Though, without doubt, an attractive wooer, he 
must have appeared, in that outlandish region, a 
very strange one, for ‘it was one of my fancies,’ 
confesses he, with naiveté, ‘to be ridiculously fond 
of dress ; to hunt in black satin breeches, to wear 
pumps when shooting, and to dress in the finest 
ruffled shirts I could obtain from France.” Yet 
this apparently effeminate dandy was not only a 
most excellent shot and true backwoodsman, but 
had even then proposed to himself that work on 
American Ornithology, which Cuvier pronounced 
to be in its completed form ‘the most gigantic 
biblical enterprise ever undertaken by a single 
individual.” His mode of life at this time resem- 
bled that of Shelley. ‘I ate no butcher-meat, 
lived chiefly on fruits, vegetables, and fish, and 
never d a glass of spirits or wine until my 
wedding-day. To this I attribute my continual 
ae health, endurance, and an iron constitution. 

strong was the habit, that I ped gay to 
dinner-parties, where people were expected to in- 
dulge in eating and drinking, and where often 
there was not a single dish to my taste. I cared 
nothing for sumptuous entertainments. Pi 
uddings, eggs, and milk or cream was the food 
liked best ; and many a time was the dairy of 


Mrs Thomas, the tenant’s wife of Mill Grove, 
robbed of the cream intended to make butter for 
the Philadelphia market. All this while I was 
fair and rosy as a girl, strong as any one of my 
age and sex could be, and as active and agile as a 
buck. And why, have I often thought, should I 
not have kept to this delicious mode of living ?” 

Of his skill as a marksman, it need only be said 
that once when he was skating with his future 
brother-in-law down the Perkiominy Creek, he 
made a wager with him that he would put a bullet 
through his companion’s cap when thrown into the 
air by the latter, while he himself was passing at 
full speed ; and won it. The produce of this skill 
made his house at Mill Grove resemble a museum. 
‘The chimneypiece of his room was covered with 
stuffed squirrels, racoons, and opossums, and the 
shelves around were likewise crowded with speci- 
mens, among which were fishes, frogs, snakes, 
lizards, and other reptiles. Besides these stuffed 
varieties, many | raring were arranged upon the 
walls, chiefly of birds. The walls, too, were fes- 
tooned with all sorts of birds’ eggs, carefully blown 
out, and strung upon a thread.” "These palmy days, 
when work was not only pleasant to him, as it 
always continued to be, but the enjoyments of 
wealth were also within his reach, were nearly cut 
short by a curious incident, which certainly mani- 
fested that this young naturalist was not born to 
be drowned. ‘ Having engaged in some duck-shoot- 
ing up the creek with young Bakewell and some 
young friends, it was found that the ice was full of 
dangerous air-holes. On our upward journey, it 
was easy to avoid accident ; but the return trip was 
attended with an accident which had nearly closed 
my career; indeed, my escape was one of the 
inconceivable miracles that occasionally rescue a 
doomed man from his fate. The trip was extended 
too far, and night and darkness had set in lon 
before we reached home. I led the party iutialh 
the dusk with a white handkerchief made fast to a 
stick, and we proceeded like a flock of geese goin 
to their feeding-ground. Watching for md 

nerally avoided them ; but increasing our speed, 
gern plunged into one, was carried for some 
distance by the stream under the ice, and stunned 
and choking, I was forced up through another air- 
hole farther down the stream. I clutched hold of 
the ice, and arrested my downward progress, until 
my companions arrived to help me.’ 

It was three months before the hero of this fright- 
ful adventure became himself again ; but after that 
time he favours us with the following pen-and-ink 
sketch of his own personal appearance, which seems 
to have suffered no blemish : ‘I measured five feet 
ten and a half inches, was of a fair mien, and quite 
a handsome figure ; large, dark, and rather sunken 
eyes, light-coloured eyebrows, aquiline nose, and a 
fine set of teeth ; hair, fine texture and luxuriant, 
divided and passing down behind each ear in luxu- 
riant ringlets as far as the shoulders” We cannot 
in this world expect everything, and it is scarcely 
a discredit to the possessor of such great natural 
advant that he was not a good man of busi- 
ness, and indeed was so obviously ill adapted for the 
commercial calling, that we find him posting a 
letter containing eight thousand dollars without 
taking the precaution of reading it. When his 
father died, and matters fell entirely into his own 
hands, he began to suffer in pocket from this cause ; 
and when his own speculations failed, he took to 
himself a partner, who completed his ruin. 
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were to be no more satin breeches nor ruffled shirts 
for Audubon ; and unfortunately it was not him- 
self alone who had to suffer ; a wife and children 
now shared his misfortunes. These straits of the 
great naturalist are the more to be deplored, since 
in his case he did not need the mpd igen! 
to urge him on, while, on the other hand, they 
undoubtedly placed him more than once in a 

umiliating position. We shall see this man of 
genius coming, only too often, hat in hand (and 


with no great independence of manner either), | noise 


to ‘request the patronage’ of very inferior folks 
indeed. A date is a very rare it in this 
biography, but Audubon must have been about 
forty years of age when poverty first fell upon 
him. In 1822 (when he was two-and-forty), he 
writes: ‘I entered Louisville with but thirteen 
dollars in my pocket. I found my friends very 
cool, and my position very insecure. My son 
Victor I to get into the counting-house 
of a friend, and I engaged to paint the interior of 
a steamer.’ A poor prospect already 
his wife had to live apart from him, since, for 
economical reasons, she had undertaken to be 
‘companion to a lady ;’ while he had himself, for 
two or three years, subsisted a 
man, on very low w: indeed, tho e 
ing the features of the dead, that a clergyman’s 
child was exhumed, in order that he might take a 
likeness of the corpse. But the simple fact is, that 
even had his opportunities been greater, Audubon 
could never have prospered through any ordi 
channels. As his biographer, Mr Robert Buchanan,* 
well remarks, ‘he was ever a wanderer at heart, 
and shewed the weaker side of his nature when- 
ever he shaped himself to civilised society” He 
was a born gipsy, and ought never to have married 
at all; and it is painful to read of the continuous 
separation from his family—who seem to have 
dearly loved him—which poverty compelled. 

Once in the woods, his natural high spirits assert 
themselves; and even in the cities, which his 
necessity causes him to visit, the voice of nature 
pat flock wild ducks a 

ering of pigeons on the trees of Paris’— 
always makes fin glad. There was never a more 
thorough naturalist by nature, if we may so speak, 
than Audubon. Even the eccentric 
whose | was but a bundle of plants, an 
who could scarcely be induced to wk himself, 
was not his equal as an explorer. 

Constant familiarity with the wilder aspects of 
nature seems, in some cases, to have somewhat 
blunted Audubon’s perceptions of them, or at least 
in describing them he relates what is humorous 
rather than what is sublime. He was staying with 
a physician in a log-hut on the banks of the 
Mississippi, when he experienced his first earth- 
quake. ‘The earth waved like a field of corn 
before the breeze; the birds left their perches, 
flew ; and the 

r, recollecting the of hi ipots, 
tan to his office, to prevent their off the 
oan the —, ae for a moment did he 

of closing the doors, but, spreading his arms. 
jumped about the front of the cases, poning : 


of John James Audubon, 
Widow, by Robert Buck 
Marston. 


back | delights his ear, the herbage 


here and there the falling jars, but with so little 
success, that before the shock was over he had lost 
nearly all he 4 

In his description of a hurricane, he is more 
successful. He had been fishing for ‘dew-fish’— 
creatures that weigh a hundred pounds apiece—off 
coast of and was returning to 
when signs of the storm began to a 4 e 
sun with clouds, along vids rolled 
vivid flashes of lightning, and a low murmuring 

i the air. ‘We were not more than 
a cable’s length from the shore, when with impera- 
tive voice the pilot calmly said to us: “Sit quite 
still, gentlemen, for I should not like to lose you 
overboard just now; the boat can’t upset, my word 
for that, if you will but sit still: here we have it !” 
Reader, persons who have never witnessed a hurri- 
cane, such as not unfrequently desolates the sultry 
climates of the south, can scarcely form an idea of 
their terrific grandeur. One would think that, not 
content with laying waste all on land, it must 
needs sweep the waters of the shallows quite dry 
to quench its thirst. No —_ for a moment 
does it afford to the objects within the reach of its 
furious current. Like the scythe of the destroying 
angel, it cuts everything by the roots, as it were, 
with the careless ease of the ienced mower. 
Each of its revolving sweeps collects a heap that 
might be likened to the full sheaf which the 
husbandman flings by his side. On it , with a 
wildness and fury that are indescribable; and 
when at last its frightful blasts have ceased, 


nature, 
rdinary | weeping and disconsolate, is left bereaved of her 


beautiful offspring. In instances, even a full 
century is required before, with all her powerful 
energies, she can repair her loss. The planter has 
not only lost his mansion, his crops, and his flocks, 
but he has to clear his lands anew, covered and 
entangled as they are with the trunks and branches 
of trees, that are everywhere strewn. The bark 
overtaken by the storm is cast on the lee-shore, 
and if any are left to witness the fatal results, they 
are the “ wreckers” alone, who, with inward delight, 
po the melancholy spectacle. Our light 
k shivered like a leaf the instant the b 
reached her sides. We thought she had gone over; 
but the next instant she was on the shore, and 
now, in contemplation of the sublime and awful 
storm, I gazed around me. The waters drifted like 
snow ; the tough emg hid their tops amid 
their roots, and the loud —. < the waves 
driven among them blended with the howl of the 
tempest. It was not rain that fell ; the masses of 
water flew in a horizontal direction, and where a 
of my body was exposed, I felt as if a smart 
low had given me on it. 
His of the Great be 
ennsylvania, is very picturesque, but too le 
for extract. He dwelt in the heart of it to tan 
time, accumulating specimens of birds, and was 
a ay never happier than beneath its solemn 
= orida, too, was one of his most favourite 
a with its long ‘barrens,’ diversi- 
fied by ‘ hummocks’ of li As the traveller 
— these dark oases, ‘the air feels cooler 
and more salubrious, the song of numerous birds 
the flowers become. larger 
luxurious appearance, the flowers me 
and brighter, and a — fragrance is diffused 
around. .... Overhead, festoons of innumerable 
vines, jessamines, and bignonias link each tree 
with those around it, their slender stems being 
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interlaced as if in mutual affection.” The exist- 
ence of these ‘ hummocks’—often of vast extent— 
has evoked quite a peculiar race of beings—the 
woodcutters of Florida. They go to work without 
knowing whether the immediate object of their 
exertions will repay them or not. Even when 
the mighty trunk is prostrate, their lahours 
may have been in vain. ‘They cut at both 
extremities, and sound the whole of the bark, 
to enable them to judge if the tree has been 
attacked by white rot. if such has unfortunately 
been the case, there, for a century or more, this 
huge log will remain, till it gradually crumbles ; 
but if not, and if it is free of injury or “ wind- 
shakes,” while there is no appearance of the sap 
having already ascended, and its pores are alto- 
gether sound, they proceed to take its measure- 
ment.’ Many of these woodcutters inhabit lonely 
cabins, with their wives and children, and do not 
work in company. In this it is not uncommon 
for them to be Lost in the Woods ; every tree in 
these vast hummocks is the counterpart of its 
fellow ; the grass, where it has not been burned, 
is so tall that a man of ordinary stature cannot 
see over it, so that one must move with caution, 
lest the ill-defined trail should be deviated from. 
Moreover, at the season which best suits this sort 
of labour, heavy fogs come on, so as to limit the 
view to a few y: One of the ‘ live-oakers’ 
detailed to Audubon a terrible personal experience 
the rising of the fog, he did not recognise a single 
object about him ; how the gray trees auned Gale 
giant boughs over him, and the rank grass extended 
on all sides, and not a living creature crossed his 
‘The sun was now setting with a fiery 
aspect, and by degrees it sunk in its full circular 
form, as if giving warning of a sultry to-morrow. 
— of insects, delighted at its departure, now 
ed the air on buzzing wings. Each piping frog 
arose from the muddy pool in which it con- 
cealed itself, the to its hole, the 
crow to its roost, ar above, the harsh croaking 
voice of the heron announced that, full of anxiety, 
it was wending its way to the miry interior of some 
distant swamp. Now the woods to resound 
to the shrill cries of the owl and the breeze, as it 
swept among the columnar stems of the forest 
trees, laden with heavy and chilling dew. Alas! 
no moon, with her silvery light, shone on the 
scene, and the lost one, wearied and vexed, 

laid hi down on the damp ground” He 
Y> when night again approached, fatigue, 
anxiety, and hunger “fad ost 
frantic. He knew that he must have walked 
more than fifty miles, and yet he had met with 
no drop of water to allay his burning thirst; 
yet, such was his hunger, that when, God’s 
special grace, as it seemed, he met a tortoise 
which he knew if followed undisturbed, would 
lead him to water, he had not patience, but killed 
the creature with his axe, and satisfied both hunger 
and thirst at once—for a few hours. He also met 

save cabbage-trees, frogs, an es. At 

after seven weeks of wandering, his clothes in 
tatters, his bright axe dimmed with rust, and his 
feeble frame but a skeleton covered with parch- 
ment, he laid himself down to die: in which 
miserable condition he was videntially dis- 
covered, eight-and-thirty miles his own cabin. 


Another interesting class of people among whom 
Audubon was thrown, in pursuit of science, was 
the lumberers of Maine, who at the approach of 
winter leave their homes, and march into the pine- 
forests with their oxen, to work and dwell for 
months. Their bodies swathed in flannel, their 
heads and brows covered by the skin of the 
racoon, their legs encased in moose-skin, and their 
feet thrust in broad moccasins, they stand hacking 
from dawn to eve at the majestic pines. These 
the oxen haul to the nearest frozen stream, till the 
ice becomes covered with the accumulating mass, 
when, their task thus completed, they wait for the 
breaking up of winter. The logs then swift] 
reach the dams on the swollen streams, an 
throughout the summer continues the task of 
cutting them into boards. But sometimes the 
course of the stream is interrupted y 
gorges. ‘One of the latter is situated about half 
a mile above the mill-dam, and is so rocky and 
rugged in the bottom and sides as to preclude the 
possibility of the trees passing along it at low 
water, while, as I conceived, it would have given 
no slight labour to an army of woodsmen or millers 
to move the thousands of large logs that had 
accumulated in it. They lay piled in confused 
heaps to a great height along an extent of several 
hundred yards, and were in some so close as 
to have formed a kind of dam. Above the go 
there is a large natural reservoir, in which the 
head waters of the creek settle, while only a small 
= of these ripple through the gorge below, 

uring the latter weeks of summer and in earl, 
autumn, when their streams are at the lowest. At 
the neck of this basin the lumberers raised a 
tempo barrier with the refuse of their sawn 
logs. e boards were planted nearly upright, 
and supported at their tops by a strong tree, 
extended from side to side of the creek, which 
might there be about forty feet in breadth. It was 
prevented from giving way under the pressure of 
the ~— waters by having strong abutments of 
wood laid against its centre, while the ends of 
these abutments were secured by wi which 
could be knocked off when necessary. e tem- 
porary dam was now finished. Little or no water 
escaped through the barrier, and that in the creek 
above it rose in the course of three weeks to its 
top, which was about ten feet high, forming a 
sheet that extended upwards fully a mile from the 
dam. My family were invited early one morni 
to go and witness the extraordinary effect whic 
would be uced by the breaking down of the 
barrier, we all accompanied the lumberers to 
the place. Two of the men, on reaching it, threw 
off their jackets, tied handkerchiefs round their 
heads, and fastened to their bodies a long rope, the 
end of which was held by three or four others, 
who stood ready to drag their companions ashore, 
in case of dangers or accident. The two operators, 
each bearing an axe, walked along the abutments, 
and, at a — signal, knocked out the wedges. 
A second blow from each sent off the abutments 
themselves, and the men, leaping with extreme 
dexterity from one cross log to another, sprung to 
the shore with almost the quickness of thought, 
Scarcely had they effected their escape from the 
frightful peril that threatened them, when the 
mass of waters burst forth with a horrible uproar. 
All eyes were bent towards the huge heaps o logs 
in the gorge below. The tumultuous burst of 
waters instantly swept away every object that 
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opposed their progress, and rushed in foaming 
ee among the timber that everywhere blocked 
up the passage. Presently a slow heavy motion 
was perceived in the mass of logs ; one might have 
imagined that some mighty monster lay convul- 
sively writhing beneath them, struggling, with a 
fearful energy, to extricate himself from the crush- 
ing weight. As the waters rose, this movement 
Fa ata the mass of timber extended in all 
directions, appearing to become more and more 
entangled each moment ; the logs bounced against 
each other, thrusting aside, submerging or raising 
into the air, those with which they came in con- 
tact. It seemed as if they were waging a war of 
destruction, such as the ancient authors describe 
the efforts of the Titans, the foaming of whose 
wrath might, to the eye of the painter, have been 
represented by the angry curlings of the waters ; 
while the tremulous and rapid motions of the logs, 
which at times reared themselves almost per- 
pons, might by the poet have been taken 
or the shakings of the confounded and discomfited 
giants. Now the rushing element filled up the 
gorge to the brim. The logs, once under way, 
rolled, reared, tossed, and tumbled amid the foam, 
as they were carried along. Many of the smaller 
trees broke across; from others, great splinters 
were sent up, and all were in some degree seamed 
and scarred. Then, in tumultuous majesty, swept 
along the mangled wreck : the current being now 
increased to such a pitch, that the logs, as they 
were dashed against the rocky shores, resounded 
like the report of distant artillery, or the angry 
rumblings of the thunder” 

There is much temptation to give more such 
extracts: to select other vignettes from this 
collection of Pictures of Labour ; to tell of Swan- 
lake, with its ‘thousands of large and heavy 
swans, whose skins go to the ladies of Europe, 
and where, ‘though wild geese and ducks are 
so numerous, no one condescends to give them 
a shot ;’ of the rock off Labrador, apparently 
covered with snow two or three feet dee 
which turns out to be white gannets—‘ birds in 
such a mass and of such a size as I never saw 
before, all calmly seated on their eggs with their 
heads to windward,’ but who, when on the wing, 
cause a thick foggy atmosphere, like snow-flakes, 
all about the rock; and lastly, of the brutal 
— of Labrador, who recklessly crush the 
chick within its shell as they trample over the 
nests of the unhappy birds, so that they spoil as 
much as they rob: but want of space forbids us to 
quote more, Let us briefly summarise the history 
of the publication of that colossal work, in the 
compilation of which Audubon spent his life. 
When not shooting birds, or drawing them, he 


is always like them upon the wing, crossing to | Duk 


England, to France, and back again in search of 
that very rare bird indeed—the Subscriber. The 
cost of his projected volume, which, however, was 
to a in numbers, was not less than One Hun- 
dred Pounds. The size of the work was double- 
elephant folio, and the engravings represented the 
birds of America, as well as the objects by which 
they were surrounded, of their natural size. They 
were portrayed at their ordinary avocations, and 
pla on branches of trees decorated with foliage, 

lossoms, fruits, &c., while even the insects, rep- 
tiles, and fishes that constitute their food were accu- 
rately introduced. The plates were coloured in 
the most careful manner from Audubon’s originals. 


‘ Probably no other undertaking of Audubon’s life 
illustrates the indomitable character of the man 
more fully than this. He was in a strange country, 
with no friends but those he had made within a 
few months, and not ready money enough in hand 
to bring out the first number pro » and yet 
he entered confidently on this undertaking, which 
was to cost over a hundred thousand dollars, and 
with no pledge of help, but on the other hand 
discouragements on all sides, and from his best 
friends, of the hopelessness of such an undertaking,’ 
Audubon found himself at the verge of this great 
undertaking in London, with but one sovereign 
left in his pocket, and without a single friend to 
whom he could apply for more; yet he extri- 
cated himself from tis difficulties by rising at 
four in the morning, working hard all day 
(with his pencil), and disposing of his works at 
a price which would scarcely have been thought 
remuneration by a common labourer. ‘To give an 
idea of his actual difficulties during the publication 
of his first volume, it may be sufficient to say, that 
in the four years required to bring it out, no less 
than fifty of his subscribers, representing the sum 
of fifty-six thousand dollars, abandoned him.’ But 
he was as ‘ pushing’ as any bagman, and it must 
be owned did not lose a chance through any excess 
of diffidence. His vanity was something ludicrous. 
At Edinburgh, at that time not ill termed the 
modern Athens, he was exceedingly well received, 
which he attributes to two causes: first, to his per- 
sonal beauty ; secondly, to his acknowledged genius, 
‘T have taken to dressing again,’ says he, ‘and now 
dress twice a day, and wear silk stockings and 
mumps. 1 wear my hair as long as usual. [ 
lieve it does as much for me as my paintings.’ 
Some judicious friends, however, persuaded him at 
last to appear a little more like other people, and 
his giving way to their request is thus narrated in 
his diary, with a great rim of black around the 
words, as though it were an Obituary : ‘ Edinburgh, 
March 19, 1827.—This day my hair was sacrificed, 
and the will of God usurped by the wishes of Man. 
As the barber rapidly clipped my locks, it re- 
minded me of the horrible times of the French 
revolution, when the same operation was performed 
upon all the victims murdered by the guillotine. 
y heart sank low. Joun J. AUDUBON.’ 


It is impossible to deny that the great Naturalist 
was a sad tuft-hunter, even when his necessities did 
not require any social humiliation, and the most 
humorous thing in the book occurs in his wander- 
ings about Labrador, where, at whatever out-of-the- 
way English settlement he is hospitably received, 
he leaves the inmates a copy ‘of a letter about 
nothing particular which he once received from the 
e of Sussex. When George IV. sent to say he 
would take a copy of his work—‘ on the usual terms, 
not as kings generally do, but as a gentleman’—it 
is no such wonder, therefore, that he went into an 
ecstasy ; but there was solid pudding in that act 
of patronage. In France, our author fared very ill. 
The price of his projected volumes terrified the 
Parisians, and he got only two subscribers, the 
Prince d’Essling*and the Duke of Orleans, after 
weeks of importunity: whereas, in Manchester 
alone he had secured thirty names. [In London, 
by-the-bye, he had a curious interview with 
Rothschild, which, let us hope, for the credit of 
commerce, he has not drawn quite so faithfully as 


he drew his birds] But, finally, the 
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undertaking was introduced to the world, and made 
a profound sensation. Audubon had his reward 
at last, not only in material dollars, but in what he 
valued more, the admiration of his fellow-creatures. 
All that could perish of him expired January 7, 
1851. His faults, which were on the surface of 
his character, will soon be forgotten ; what he has 
done of good will long remain. His own great 
work is his monument, and renders epitaphs un- 
necessary. Still, we may well say, in farewell, 
with his biographer, ‘Audubon was a man of genius, 
oe courage of a lion and the simplicity of a 
chil 


THE LAW OF INNS. 


‘SHatt I not take mine ease in mine inn?’ 
Undoubtedly you may, under certain conditions, 
which, it must be confessed, are very much in your 
favour. Whether, as in Falstaff’s case, you ‘shall 
have your pocket picked’ in consequence, depends 
very much on the sort of inn you enter, and the 
sort of company you —_ The regulations 
respecting inns, taverns, and alehouses are, some 
of them, very ancient, and it is obvious why they 
should be so. By the very nature of them, they 
must early have required the supervision of the 
magistrate. Wayfarers, men of passage, who were 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, were not un- 
likely, in rough days, to amuse or enrich themselves 
at the expense of those who were settled, or, as was 
done in many cases, at the expense of those who 
were in like condition with themselves, travellers. 
But besides this, there were other considerations 
which tended to bring houses of entertainment 
under rule. Before railways existed, and by their 
power of annihilating distance, brought all places 
within comparatively easy reach of each other, and 
so rendered people almost independent of lodgings 
during the continuance of their journey, every one 
who travelled, whether on public or private busi- 
ness, was necessarily dependent for the prosecution 
of his journey on the houses of entertainment 
which might happen to be on his road. Without 
some public regulation on the subject, the inn- 
keeper might, as the saying is, ‘cut his coat 
according to his cloth, and raise his prices when a 
rich man came to him for lodging, and refuse a 
poor man entertainment, in hope that some better 
customer would come by that way. Indeed, he 
might have turned out the inferior guest, to 
make room for a superior; and might have acted 
towards his public guests precisely as a private 
man might, if he chose, behave towards his private 
ones, receive them or not, just as he pleased. Again 
—and there was ample opportunity—he might act 
in collusion with professional robbers and bandits to 
tob his guests, and under the cloak of privacy hide 
his iniquities, until some glaring deed revealed 
him. nder magisterial inspection, the risk of 
this was considerably lessened ; and there were 
reasons of state policy, some of which will be set 
forth presently, why the innkeeper, taverner, and 
victualler should be treated as a public servant, 
responsible to certain laws, which the legislature 
decided should be rather in the interests of the 
public than of himself. 

Distinction was formerly made between those 
who lodged as well as fed their guests, and those 
who only fed them ; and there was even a further 
distinction between those who fed the servants 
and horses of their guests as well as the guests 


themselves, and those who simply provided food 
and lodging for the guests. The former of the last 
two named were called hostelers, and the latter 
herbergeours—at least in London, where the regula- 
tions respecting them were many and curious. The 
privilege of keeping such establishments seems 
mostly to have been restricted to freemen of the 
city ; and even when foreigners were sometimes 
admitted to this favour, they were commanded to 
keep ‘in the heart of the city,’ and not to have 
houses on the banks of the Thames, which was 
a favourite place for inns and taverns. Down 
to the time of Edward III, there was a regula- 
tion that no hosteler or herbergeour in London 
should lodge a man for more than a day and 
a night, unless he would be responsible to the 
city for any offences the guest might commit. It 
was also the rule, at times when arms were not 
allowed to be worn in the city, as in the thirty- 
seventh year of Edward IIL, for the hostelers 
to take ion of the weapons of their guests 
until their departure. At other times, when the 
regulations were not so rigid, it was the duty of 
hostelers to warn their guests not to carry arms 
after curfew, nor to go wandering about the streets 
of the city. They were forbidden to retail food or 
drink to any but their customers, and to them they 
were allowed to charge twopence a gallon for ale 
which cost them a penny or a penny and a ha 
They were also enjoined, by an order made in the 
time of Edward TIL, to sell oats and hay at reason- 
able rates; but as they disregarded this general 
order, a few years afterwards a city ordinance was 
passed forbidding a hosteler to take more than 
eightpence a, bushel for oats, and twopence-half- 
penny for a horse’s hay for a day and a night. In 
the time of Henry IV., a night’s lodging for a man 
cost a penny. 

Taverners and alehouse-keepers, that is to say, 
sellers of wine and retailers of ale, were under 
other restrictions too numerous to be all set out 
here, but it may be mentioned that neither of them 
might keep their houses open after curfew, and 
they were bound to sell liquor in approved 
measures, and at a certain price, which was fixed 
from time to time by the city authorities. From 
the gable of wine-taverns projected poles support- 
ing signs, or a bunch of leaves (hence the proverb, 
‘Good wine needs no bush’), which were frequently 
the subject of magisterial orders. 

Complaints against the evils arising from the 
great number of alehouses, and from the acts of 
the men who frequented them, were repeatedly 
made in all sorts of forms; but little general notice 
was taken of them till the time of James I, though 
Edward VI. had oreo an act—the first of the 
licensing acts—forbidding any one to keep an ale- 
house or wineshop without a licence. 

It was probably due to the Puritan element in 
the first parliament of James I., an element which 
was just then beginning to make itself felt, in 
many things for good—that An Acte to restraine the 
inordinate Hauntinge and Tiplinge in Innes, Ale- 
houses, and other Victualling Houses, was passed. 
The parliament being virtuous, resolved that if 
there were to be any ‘more cakes and ale,’ they 
should be enjoyed under certain restrictions. By 
the above-mentioned act, therefore, the good and 
the wrong use of inns was declared, and order was 
taken for securing the one and punishing the other. 
‘The ancient, true, and principal use of inns, ale- 


houses, and victualling houses, was for the receipt, 
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relief, and lodging of wayfaring le travelling 
from. place to place, and for such supply of the 
wants of such people as are not able 7 es 
quantities to make their provision of vi , and 
not meant for entertainment and ae of 
lewd and idle people to spend and consume their 
money, and theis time in lewd and drunken 
manner’ So much by way of declaration. The 
act then went on to forbid, under Ao rene | of ten 
illings, to be forfeited by the innkeeper to the 
r of the parish, any one, not a traveller, to 
remain and continue drinking or tippling’ in the 
inn or alehouse, unless he were invited to do so by 
a traveller staying in the inn; or unless he were 
a day-labourer, when he might drink ‘for one 
houre at dynner e;’ or unless he were a 
labourer lodging in the house. It seems, however, 
that on ‘urgent and necessary occasions,’ to be 
approved by two justices of the peace, the law 
ht be suspended, as it would be in case of 
public festivities, dinners, &. This same act 
bade an innkeeper or alehouse-keeper to sell 
then ons fall quest of the best or ale 
for a penie.’ 

No punishment was provided by this statute for 
the tipplers themselves, the alehouse-keeper alone 
had to pay the forfeit; but three years later, it 
appearing that ‘the loathsome and odious sin of 
drunkenness is of late grown into common use 
within this realm, being the root and foundation 
of many other enormous sins, as bloodshed, stab- 
bing, murder, swearing, fornication, adultery, and 
on like, to the dishonour of God and our 
nation, the overthrow of many good arts and 
manual trades, the disabling of divers workmen 
pe the many good 
subjects, abusively wasting the 

’—the im fine of 
shillings and fourpence, with an alternative of four 
hours in the adn, upon all — found tippling 
and boosing in alehouses. Upon persons convi 
of drunkenness, a fine of five shillings was ordered 
to be inflicted, with an alternative of six hours in 
the stocks. This order is in force to this day. 
Further provisions for ‘repressing of druncken- 
nesse’ were made by James [., including an order 
that innkee and taverners who permitted 
an ing’ should, on conviction, not only be 

ten shillings, but be incapacitated from 
keeping an alehouse for three years. 
passed er different reigns, the princi 

one in force now being one of George he 
Fourth’s. Under this law, a publican, inn- 
keeper, or victualling-house keeper must get a 
licence to sell excisable liquors from the com- 
missioners of excise, and from the local magis- 
trates ; the licences are good for a year, and must 
annually applied at the General 

ce ee of the w are 
held threughout England cae the act of 
parliament. Any complaints are heard at these 
sessions, and the magistrates have to with- 
hold or at the licence, as they see fit. For the 
sale of , cider, and perry, in certain cases, a 
licence from the excise commissioners is all that is 
required, but the persons so licensed are under 
heavy penalties in case of misbehaviour, and are 
subject also to the supervision of the police. 
an act of the present queen, it is forbidden to 
vendors of beer, fermented or distilled liquors, to 
sell to any one, unless it be to travellers or to 


creatures of | property 


lodgers in the house, any liquors before 1 P.M., or 
between 3 and 5 P.M. on i, i Day, 
Good Friday, or any fast or thanksgiving day. 
The hour for closing on such days is 11 PM. 
Public-houses must be shut every day in the 
week between the hours of 1 and 4 a.M.; certain 
houses, however, are allowed to be open later, and 
some even all night, by special licence, for the 
accommodation of printers, marketers, and other 
persons whose business requires them to be work- 
ing during ‘ the small hours,’ 

As a check upon ‘ tippling,’ the older acts on the 
subject — gone into desuetude, it was provided 
by an act of George IL, commonly ed the 
“Tippling Act,’ that no action should be main- 
tained for any debt on account of spirituous liquors, 
unless the debt were bond fide contracted at one 
time, to the amount of one pound and upwards. 
The intention of the legislature was to prevent 
scores being run up, and it was assumed to be 
impossible for any one at a sitting to drink a 

und’s worth of spirit. So much for public- 

ouses and wineshops. 

To return to the subject of inns, with which 
this article set out: it may be said that besides 
being under the necessity of procuring licences, if 
they sell liquors, innkeepers, whether teetotallers 
or not, are under the following obligations. They 
must receive, and lodge, and entertain omen who 
applies for admission, if there be available accom- 
modation in hotel, unless there be 
some reason, good enough to convince a 
that he ought not to be admitted. Formerly, they 
were forbidden to use plate, but the prohibitory 
act—one of William the Third’s—was repealed by 
George III. ya are ible for the 
brought to their house by guests, and if 
it be lost or stolen, or d ed, even by other 
guests, the landlord is ible, and must make 
good the loss. Until quite lately, the — of 
an innkeeper was unlimited in this and he 
would be Fable to replace money, jewels, or other 
things, however valuable, and of whatever amount. 
Now, the landlord is not bound to replace any- 
thing exceeding the value of thirty ds, unless 
his guest have told him that his effects are worth 
more. This applies only to mal effects; and 
the landlord is bound, in order to get rid of his 
common-law liability, to have a printed copy of 
the clauses of the ieving Act hung up in his 
hall. The landlord may also require his guest to 
deposit with him for safe _— any valuable 
effects for which he is to be eld liable. If a 
horse were stolen from the hotel stable, or 
injured in it, its owner, lodging in the hotel, 
would be able to sue the landlo The object of 
the old law was to prevent ——- on =e 
of the landlord with thieves and robbers, to induce 
him to get honest servants, and to take the utmost 
care of the guests who, through force of circum- 
stances, were obliged to intrust themselves and 
their property to him. 

The protection which the law affords to inn- 
the goods of their 
guests. All the goods belonging to a traveller 
staying in the hotel can be seized in default of 
payment of the bill; and the only way in which 
the items and in the bill can be disputed 
is by allowing the goods to be seized, and then 
having the question raised in an action of debt by 


the landlord, or of trover by the guest whose 
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under any circumstances, to detain the person of 
his guest. An action of debt is the only means by 
which his claims can be satisfied, in the event of 
the pro’ belonging to the guest in the hotel 
being i cient to cover the expenses. 


A PERFECT TREASURE. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE BIRTH OF BRIGADOON. 
Tue appointed year passed by, and my novel was 
completed, revised, and corrected. The title of 
this work (more than which of it I do not intend 
to inflict upon the present public) was Brigadoon, 
a name which I flattered myself was original, and 
(it will be at least conceded) did not reveal too 
much of the nature of its contents. It was affec- 
tionately dedicated to Mrs Eleanor Blunt, but 
beyond that I was determined that she should have 
no connection with it; it was not to profit in 
any way by her influence, but stand or fall entirely 
on its own merits. I even declined to make use of 
her introduction to an eminent publisher, but sent 
him the precious manuscript myself, with a modest 
note. By return of post I received a civil reply, to 
say that Brigadoon had been received in safety, 
and would have the ‘ best attention’ of the gentle- 
man employed by Messrs Putforth in such cases; 
as though that great work were out of health, and 
needed medical advice. In about a fortnight I got 
the notes of its diagnosis—the ‘ Reader’s’ verdict. 
‘I have perused with great care, and very consider- 
able interest, the manuscript entitled Brigadoon. It 
exhibits talent of no common order. Some scenes, 
especially that in which young Tarbarrel defies 
his grandmother, exhibit remarkable power ; the 
humour is original and genuine ; the pathos simple 

but touching.’ 

There were, in short, three pages of letter-paper, 
in a beautiful hand, eulogising my novel in this 
agreeable style ; but the fourth page, like a lady’s 
postscript, contained the pith of the matter. This 
complimentary gentleman therein expressed much 
regret that ‘the present state of the book-trade, 
especially as respected novels,’ prevented his being 
able to recommend Messrs Putforth to undertake 
the publication of the manuscript entitled Briga- 
doon. 

I have no doubt the ‘Reader’ understood his 
business, and that this formula was the established 
one for rejection with the great house of Putforth. 
Perhaps it is even imagined that it ‘lets down’ an 
author easily, and makes him as content with a 
denial as the nature of things permits. But for 
my part, I would just as soon have been without 
this elaborate and ornate criticism, out of which 
came nothing at all. 

Mrs Eleanor Blunt ‘wobbled’ not a little when 
she read it. ‘Somewhere or other, I’ve got Messrs 


made my reputation, and Messrs Bindem’s fortune. 
It is years ago now, but they build upon the 
same lines still.’ She opened her great desk, and 
from one of its numberless pigeon-holes took out 


Putforth’s verdict upon my own book—that which Tyto 


she, ‘what a history of a literary life might be 
compiled from what I shall leave behind me.— 
Here it is. No; that is one from the same 
firm soliciting the honour of “bringing out your 
next production ;” a very different affair, indeed, 
of which I hope you will soon have an experience. 
Yes; this is it, with a frank in the corner; some 
connection of the house was an M.P. Old Putforth 
was himself alive at that time, and I have a very 
strong suspicion was his own Reader. Every 
publisher who is his own Reader, Marmy, has a 
fool to decide for him. Let us hear what he says: 
“T have perused with great care, and very con- 
siderable interest ”’—— 

Here we both roared with laughter—indeed, we 
could scarcely get on with this remarkable docu- 
ment at all. It was almost a fac-simile of the 
letter I had myself received that morning, except 
that ‘the scene in which young Tarbarrel defies 
his grandmother’ was the scene between two other 
folks, In the fourth page, ‘the present state of 
the book-trade, especially as regarded novels,’ alone 
prevented the Messrs Putforth’s undertaking the 
publication of the accompanying manuscript. 

In spite of my disappointment, we had quite a 
merry afternoon over that letter. ‘You see, my 
dear Marmy, you only suffer the common lot.’ 

‘Or, rather, only like my betters,’ said I smiling. 

‘Well, yes; my book was a better book by a 
long way than Brigadoon,’ returned the old lady 
composedly. ‘Still, yours has great promise, and 
they are wrong not to undertake it. We must 
strive to find wiser folks, Marmy—that’s all. 
Perhaps we were wrong not to try one of the 
younger firms, which are always the, more enter- 
prising. You must not be cast down, even if you 
have many such denials. Remember Bruce and 
the spider; to which last genus it is said the 
publishers belong. Not, however, that I altogether 
endorse that statement. They do not always suck 
the blood of authors with impunity. I don’t mean 
only because we generally disagree with them ; 
they even lose money by us occasionally—they do 
indeed ;’ and the recollection, doubtless, of some 
transaction in which Mrs Eleanor Blunt had gotten 


the better of a publisher shook her plump frame. 


Acting upon this experienced lady’s advice, I 
sent Brigadoon to seek his fortunes elsewhere, and 
this not twice nor three times only. Never was 
the proverb, ‘Better luck next time,’ pushed to 
more extreme limits than in his case. ‘The pres- 
ent state of the book-trade, especially as regarded 
novels, was always the insuperable obstacle, like 
the black bar in Bradshaw, that prevented his 
arriving at publication. Once, indeed, in the case 
of Messrs Tyro and Tupkins, a firm justly cele- 
brated for pr = young. authors to the public, 

igadoon met wi e m mising reception. 
liked him, and ois wits 
him. They even ——— their opinion that he 
would make a considerable sensation, and warml 
undertook to bring him out. I was so deligh 

em t mo: wo @ secondary o 
with me, if roy As should only appear in their 
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a bundle of faded letters. ‘Ah, Marmy,’ sighed 
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forthcoming list of ‘new works ;’ but at the same 
time, as I had expended more than a year’s labour 
upon it, I should expect a small pecuniary compen- 
sation, the amount of which I left to themselves. 
In reply to this ‘gushing’ offer, Messrs Tyro and 
Tupkins presented me with their best compliments, 
and the information that they never published 
anything at their own expense, but would make 
their terms, in my particular case, a hundred 

ineas down, and a written guarantee for the 
meee of a hundred copies. 

So Brigadoon returned to me for the fifth time 
or so, still in manuscript, although by no means 
in the same state of virgin purity in which he had 
originally left Hershell Point—its blots picked out 
with a penknife, its stains cleaned by india-rubber, 
and stitched together with the ribbon by the fair 
hands of Bien oedt Brigadoon was now dog’s- 
eared and dirty, and presented to the experienced 
eye most undoubted evidence of his having been 
a rejected manuscript. Yet, strange to say, with 
appearances thus against him, and when his parent 
himself had almost given up the hope of witnessin 
his début, a publisher was at last discovered. 
have beheld many gentlemen of that profession 
since (some of ~~, am proud to call my friends) 
—wise-eyed, benevolent-mouthed, and altogether 
pre ing—but I never met with one who looked 
so like an angel as at that time Mr Percival Swete 
appeared in my eyes. Perhaps I should scarcely 
have believed in his existence had I not seen him 
in the flesh, which came about in the following 
fashion. 

He had received poor Bri in the usual 
course, and written to say that he approved of 
him; and with regard to business arrangements, as 
nothing was like a personal interview, and as he 
happened to have business down at Daisyport, 
which it seemed was my post-town, perhaps I 
would have the goodness to do him the favour of 
coming over on a certain day, and taking a chop 
with him at the Bear and Pineapple, when we could 
talk the affair over. The tone of his communication 
—so frank, so friendly, so different from anything 
I had hitherto experienced—took my heart by 
storm, and I accepted his invitation with rapture. 
My uncle gave me leave to try and persuade Mr 
Swete to visit ‘the Point, ‘for, said he, ‘a man 
who writes like that must be a genial fellow” I 
felt quite indignant with Mrs Eleanor Blunt for 
not coinciding in this rose-coloured view of my 
new correspondent. Mr Swete, said she drily, had 
not the best of reputations in the Row, and for 
her part she did not admire his plan of ‘talking 
the affair over’ with a young gentleman of eighteen. 
She hinted, in fact, that this was synonymous with 
talking me over, and exacted a promise that what- 
ever agreement he should come to, should be 
expressed in writing. Whatever suspicion she 
contrived to arouse in my confiding bosom was, 
however, at once set at rest when I beheld Mr 
Swete himself. Instead of the bald-headed, bene- 
volent man of substance I had pictured to myself, 
fifty years of age at least, and of ample girth, I 
found a young fellow, only ten years my senior, 
tall and slim, with a tawny moustache, and an 
impulsive, not to say off-hand manner. 

*I like Brigadoon, said he, after we had dined 
together; ‘and I like you, Mr Drake. © This inter- 
view is more satisfactory to me, and I hope to us 
both, than any amount of correspondence. We 
know one another now, and can trust one another. 


I will put your book at once in the hands of my 
printers, and you shall correct the proof-sheets ; 
there will doubtless be a few amendments, but 
you will find my people very accurate in their 


work. 


Mr Percival Swete had made such constant 


reference to his ‘people’ during our brief inter- 
view, that I felt convinced he employed quite an 
army of subordinates, that his establishment was 
on a vast scale, and his publishing business—which 
he called his ‘operations’—gigantic. A hundred 
pounds more or less would certainly be nothing 
to a person of his wealth ; but still he had not even 
hinted at the price which he was willing to pay for 
Brigadoon; and I felt a delicacy in Slinding to 
money-matters. On the other hand, I was bound 
to perform my promise to Mrs Blunt. ‘ With 
regard to the—the pecuniary remuneration,’ said I 
hesitatingly. I h — rt Swete would help 
me out here, but he only puffed vigorously at his 
cigar, so that I could scarcely see him through the 
clouds of tobacco-smoke. ‘I should be content, 
continued I, ‘with a very modest sum. Still, I have 
worked hard at the novel ; and’—— 

‘Just so, Mr Drake,’ interrupted my companion 
with a pleasant smile: ‘the labourer is worthy of 
his hire. But in the case of an unknown author 
like yourself, the profits of a novel are so ridicu- 
lously small. In point of fact, 1 only undertake 
Brigadoon in the hope of securing your second 
attempt to achieve a reputation: ‘I look to the 
promise rather than to the performance. I do not 
myself expect any immediate pecuniary return 
whatever.—You cannot be induced to take a cigar ? 
Well, that taste will come in time; at all events, 
take a little more claret.’ 

‘If it were only ten pounds,’ observed I in des- 
peration, for I felt that the subject was growing 
more delicate every moment, ‘1 should be quite 
content even with that.’ s 

‘My dear Mr Drake, you shall have your ten 
pounds with all my heart.’ 

I really felt quite ashamed at having begun to 
entertain a suspicion of Mr Percival Swete— 
ashamed, too, at having demanded a sum of money 
so extremely small that this millionaire had been 
unable, in mentioning it, to repress a contemptuous 
smile. I felt like a beggar to whom some great 
man was about to carelessly chuck a copper. 

Mr Swete made no objection, although he looked 
rather astonished when I pulled out of my pocket, a 
stamped document, with which Mrs Eleanor Blunt 
had furnished me, and requested (after filling in thi 
space left blank for the amount with the words Teh 
Pounds) that he would subscribe his name to i 
It was my assignment of the copyright of Brig 
(to which, at Mr Swete’s instigation, I added a sta’ 
ment that the work was original) for that ve' 


insignificant sum ; though future events compel me! 


in justice to add that I honestly believe he would, 
have consented to have made that ten pounds fifty. 
However, I must not anticipate. We parted upon 
the present occasion with many avowals of mutual 
esteem; and although I could not 
new acquaintance to visit Hershell Point, he pro- 
mised faithfully that he should keep that invita- 
tion in mind. It was not often, he assured me, 
that he commenced a professional connection with 
so strong a sense of personal interest as in my 
case. And under these happy auspices, and the 
superintendence of Mr Percival Swete’s ‘ people,’ 
Brigadoon was born. 


— my \ 
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CHAPTER XII.—BRIGADOON’S TROUBLES. 


There is nothing, perhaps, more agreeable to a 
man’s vanity than the revision of the proof-sheets of 
his first book. Print, like colour, flatters. Every 
idea, every description, every phrase appears in type 
to better advantage than in mere manuscript, though 
one’s handwriting be ever so good and distinct. 
The reflection, too, that now, at last, these pregnant 
thoughts of ours are about to wing their way more 
or less throughout our favoured country, lighting 
the face of beauty with smiles, and drawing tears 
down the parchment cheeks of hardened attorneys, 
is a pleasant notion to entertain ; and even if a little 
exaggerated, it hurts nobody. In sober seriousness, 
it is a very important matter; for the man who 
has once obtained publication for what he has to 
say, has got all that any man has a right to expect, 
namely, a fair hearing. He has velentesti put 
himself _— his trial, and the public are his 
judges. Those advocates for or against him, the 
reviewers, may say what they please (and some 
of them make themselves dreadfully unpleasant) ; 
but even though they may obtain a verdict from 
their readers, the jury, it is sure, sooner or later, to 
be set aside by the bench, if it has been given against 
evidence. As a general rule, however, the judges 
and the jury are agreed. We may have retained 
(although that, by the by, is not very easy) the most 
eminent counsel for our defence, but the truth will 
come out in spite of him, and if we deserve it, we 
shall be condemned. Whether we are so or not, 
it is a most frightful thing for the gentleman in 
the dock to listen to the speeches for the prosecu- 
tion. Never shall I forget the reading of those 
respectable periodicals which took unfavourable 
views of Brigadoon! If a disagreeable critique 
should befall me now, I should be able, to my own 
satisfaction at least, to lay my finger on the indi- 
vidual scoundrel who wrote it—actuated by the 
meanest of feelings, retaliation; but at that time, 
as I had certainly not a personal enemy in the 
world, with the exception of Sangaree Tannajee 
(whom I did not suspect of being a reviewer), I 
was debarred from ascribing these attacks to private 
malice. The effect of this course of study was 
something similar to lying in an ant’s nest without 
one’s clothes, nay, without one’s skin. The only 
mitigation of my sufferings was procured from the 
oe of the favourable notices, which were 
unhappily not so numerous. It was also a charm 
to — the three volumes of Brigadoon before me, 
and contemplate them in silence. While engaged 
in this agreeable occupation one day, it suddenly 
—< me that that ten pounds owed to me by 
Mr Percival Swete would be also a balm if I could 
get it. That enterprising publisher was perhaps 
of so delicate a disposition that he disliked to men- 
tion money-matters, but still it had been under- 
stood between us that that little sum was to be 
paid upon the birthday of Brigadoon. 

I had a particular need for it—namely, to 
— a comfortable arm-chair for my uncle’s 

room ; for, notwithstanding his feeble health, 
he would not allow himself any luxury of this 
kind; and I had looked forward in vain for some 
months to the pleasure of presenting it to him. 
So I wrote a few friendly lines to Mr Swete, to 
remind him, in a graceful way, that doubtless amid 
the pressure of his various gigantic operations, this 
little matter of the ten pounds had been over- 


In course of post, I received a well-filled envelope, 
which I concluded without doubt contained the 
cheque for the money, or perhaps two five-pound 
notes; instead of this, it contained two letters, one 
on perfumed note-paper, from Mr Percival Swete, 
and one on foolscap, and presenting a menacing 
aspect, from a stranger. 

My pear Mr Drakg, ran the former—‘a ve 
distressing affair to me (because I am sure it wi 
distress you) has just occurred: you have, it seems 
(no doubt undesignedly) appropriated what the law 
considers to be as much another man’s own pro- 
perty as his horse and gig—that is, the registered 
title of a literary work. Mr Snow Skinner (a most 
worthy person, I am bound to say) has, it seer 
already published a novel entitled Brigadoon, onl 
he considers, with some justice, that you have been 
guilty of a piratical act. With less reason, he is 
obstinately convinced that you have intentionally 
traded upon the success of his production (of the 
existence of which, by the by, L hike ourself, was 
profoundly ignorant), and he breathes slaughter and 
vengeance against you. What he threatens, as you 
observe, is an injunction in Chancery; a process 
which, if obtained, will not only prevent my selling 
another copy of your work, but will compel me 
to account to him for every copy sold. This, of 
course, is not my affair at all, since I hold a state- 
ment in your own hand that your work is in all 
respects original; but it annoys me upon your 
account exceedingly—not to mention that it is most 
disagreeable for a person of my position to be 
mixed up with the least suspicion of anythin 
discreditable. My advice to you is, to compoun 
the matter with all speed, since one never knows 
where law-expenses will end. I am bound to say 
that the sum which Mr Snow Skinner names as 
a discharge of the whole matter, and which will 
reinstate Brigadoon in the position of an original 
work as much as if this had never occurred, seems 
to me by no means unreasonable.—The weather is 
abominable in London, and I envy you the sea- 
breezes and clear air of Hershell Point above all 
things; but, alas, I am tied here by a variety of 
Immense Transactions, and cannot promise myself 
a holiday for months to come.—Always yours most 
faithfully, my dear Mr Drake, PercivaL Swerte. 


I felt like one in a nightmare as I took up the 
second letter, and I had to read its contents twice 
over before I could bring my mind to bear upon 
it. It set forth in legal language the charge of 
literary piracy which Mr Swete had described, and 
announced that the application for an injunction 
would at once be made to Chancery, unless a com- 

nsation should be offered by the offender of not 
| than two hundred and fifty pounds. 

In my ignorance of all legal affairs, it seemed 
to me as if a criminal prosecution was impending, 
and that shame as well as something like ruin 
awaited me; for as to this ‘ by no means unreason- 
able’ demand of two hundred and fifty pounds, 
how was it possible for me to get it paid, unless 
I should persuade this Mr Snow Skinner to -y > 
my literary services for life as a discharge of the 
obligation, which was far from likely, judging from 
the assets which my talents had hitherto realised. 
Mr Percival Swete, by the by, had made no men- 
tion of that miserable ten pounds upon the per 
contra side of the account; but this was scarcely 
to be wondered at. Doubtless, Mr Snow Skinner 
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before consigni 
certainly 
to pay this 
resources, I did not dare, freighted 
news, to meet his kind worn face, but snatched 
set off at a sharp run towards 
Sandiford, with the intention of consulting Mrs 
Blunt, who, I now remembered, had always been 
= to y having any business connection with 
t Percival Swete. A suspicion of that agreeable 
gentleman’s probity had now awakened in my own 
trustful bosom. 


As I flew up the second zigzag, 
Glendell descending it. There was no possibility 
of my avoiding her, or I would have done so. She 
had never seen me otherwise than radiant with 
the Ase she herself inspired, and I was 
afraid I should not now be able to hide my 

isery. ‘My dear Marmy, cried she with agitation, 
‘ what has happened ?” 

* Nothing at all, said I; ‘I was only starting for 
Seaview I have had a letter about Briga- 
doon; it is no great matter, but I wanted Mrs Blunt 
to advise me.’ 

‘ How thankful I am, Marmy! I thought, from 

our running out of the house at that speed—for I 
ee watched you all the way—that something 
my father once told me about your dear uncle—— 
But there, it’s not so; and yet you look so wild, 
Marmy, yes, and under that forced smile so sad. 
Is that letter really of no consequence ?—only one 
of those detestable reviews which you — in 
reading, im 3 you know the bad effect they 
have upon you?’ 

‘It’s not a review, Rosa—it’s something on 
business, which you would not understand ;’ and 
I strove to by her on my way. 

But her light touch was on my arm, and her low 
sweet voice—a charm that I could not resist— 


reproachfully: ‘Marmy !’ 
‘Well, dear ?’ said I. 


‘It is not well, Marmy, to evade me thus, 
when trouble is on = mind. If I cannot under- 
sympathise with it. en you have 
news, you have always shared it with me; and 
now that you have a sorrow, am I not worthy to 
bear half the burden? If not, truly you did night 
to absolve me from m mise to marry you, for 
you must have judged. would make but a fair- 
weather wife indeed. 

‘Dearest Rosa,’ said I, ‘I desired to save you 
from the knowledge of this trouble as long as I 
could; but you shall read these letters, since you 

* wish it ;’ and I gave them into her hand. 

It did not tremble as mine had done when she 
had read them; and in place of being cast down, 
a bright light shone in her eyes, an assuring smile 
sat on her lips. ‘It is only two hundred and fifty 

at most, then, that we have to pay.’ 

‘Only two hundred and pounds !’ rejoined I 
bitterly. ‘You might as well say only two thou- 
sand five hundred, ; my uncle could almost as 
other; and when I come 
to im’—— 


‘Which you must never do,’ in Rosa 
earnestly. ‘Bad news, my father says, might kill 
him on the spot, Marmy; or at least,’ added she, 
perceiving the agitation into which her words had 
thrown me, ‘would do him grievous harm. There 
is, it seems, some complication in his malady— 
the heart is affected as well as the lungs; though, 


if nothing sudden or disastrous should occur, he 
may yet be ey to us for many years.’ 
*O Rosa, ” cried I reproachfully, ‘ why have 
ou, = eae talk of sharing sorrows, kept this 
me 


‘Because it was my father’s secret, Marmy, and 
not my own. If it had been better you should 
know it, he would have told you himself. It was 
a doctor’s matter, with which I dared not meddle. 
But how glad and thankful I am that in your 
panies you did not inform your uncle of this 

ough, you na ou 0 to have 
tho first of me*” 

. dear,’ said I,‘it is but of little conse- 
quence; my uncle must needs know it sooner or 
later, for he will have to find the money’ 

‘ He will have to do nothing of the kind, Marmy,’ 
answered Rosa decisively, ‘for I’ll lend it you 
m —What ! you think I have not got it ? t 
I to say Ihave, sir. If you have fallen in love 
with a young person without due inquiry into her 
circumstances, that shews how imprudent you are, 
although it is true it acquits you of having mer- 
cenary views. You have unaware, sir, 
upon an heiress’ (and I am sure if she had been 
a real one she could not have looked more pleased). 
‘I have three hundred pounds or so, all my own, 
which I became possessed of on my eighteenth 
birthday. An admirable godmother, of whom, how- 
ever, I have not the slightest recollection, left me 
one hundred and fifty pounds when I was an infant 
in arms, to accumulate. And it has accumulated, 
dear Marmy, and oh! I am so glad to—to—have 
the opportunity of becoming your creditor. I am 
quite sure papa will consent, and then your dear 
good uncle need never know anything about the 
matter. You see it will be quite a business transac- 
tion,’ continued she with gravity, ‘and I shall 
only invest the money in you, as it were, and 
exact interest at quarter-days, or whatever they 
are called’ 

I daresay it was wrong, but I was a child of 
impulse, and I could not prevent myself from 
—s this charming creditor to my heart, and 
giving her a kiss, by way of interest in advance. 

‘That will do, leone’ said Rosa, disengaging 
herself demurely; ‘and I only forgive you, sir, 
because I conclude that such is your way of seali 
. bargain, although I doubt whether it’s usual in 

e city.’ 

‘No, my dearest Rosa, said I gravely; ‘it is not 
a bargain; I could not possibly take your money 
although I love you more than ever.’ She looked 
so pained and grieved, that instead of thanking her, 
as she seemed afraid I was about to do, I ‘added 
smiling: ‘O yes, a great deal more, now that I 
know you are an heiress, But what would Mrs 
Blunt say, when she came to hear that I begin to 
be independent, and to shew myself capable of 
maintaining a wife, as well as myself, by borrowing 


lishman,’ said Rosa scorn- 
fully; and it was the first time and the last that 
I ever knew her voice to have a bitter tone. ‘You 
are so proud, that you would die sooner than incur 
an obligation (as you call it, I suppose) which in- 
volves pounds, shillings, and pence, from a woman. 
I tell you that I see neither nobility nor spirit in 
such conduct, Marmy, but only a co y fear 
of your Mrs Grundy.’ 

‘That is not spoken like yourself, dear Rosa, 
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said I tenderly; ‘tho it’s true I do fear Mrs 
Grundy in a matter like this, wherein you are 
concerned as well as 1.’ 

‘And do you not fear to risk the life of your 
uncle? If you have no love for me, you will oe 
some consideration for him, I conclude.—There, you 
see Iam right, Marmy. I was only angry because 
I — not persuade you: you forgive me, don’t 

ou ?? 

‘Yes, I forgive you, dearest; but I must take 
time to think about this, and must ask advice from 
those who are wiser, who are not all mere goodness, 
where money is concerned, as you are;’ and s0, 
havin Kissed away my Rosa’s tears, and comforted 
her I could, I 
ford. 

Mrs Blunt received the terrible intelligence I 
ae to give her with astonishment, tempered by 

osophy. 
& thought I had lived too long in the world, my 
dear, to be surprised at anything; but really your 
friend, Mr Percival Swete, is a scoundrel without 
a parallel.’ 

‘You think, then, the claim which he recom- 
— me to satisfy is not altogether a bond-fide 
one ?” 

‘I am perfectly certain, Marmy, that it is a 
gigantic swindle; but the question is, how far 

e law encourages it. I have no doubt there is 
some trashy book in existence of the same name 
as your novel, and I have a shrewd suspicion that 
that very circumstance was what made Mr Swete 
so anxious to publish Brigadoon for you. He had 
this scheme of extortion in his mind from the first 
moment you offered him your novel. He came 
down to Daisyport, and gave you that nice little 
dinner with the object of finding out certain matters 
which he could not discover by letter: whether 
you were as young and inexperienced as you 
represented yourself to be, and particularly whether 
you, or rather your friends, had any money. He 
satisfied himself on the first point easily enough, 
and your uncle’s invitation perhaps made him 
believe that he was a person of substance. Doubt- 
less, too, you did not give him to understand that 
the ex-maharajah was otherwise than a country 
gentleman living on his own estate.’ 

I coloured to the roots of my hair, for I certainly 
remembered to have made the best of Hershell 
Point (as some set-off against his ‘people’ and the 
gigantic character of his‘ operations’), when speaking 
of that residence to Mr Percival Swete. 

‘Yes,’ continued the old lady thoughtfully, ‘ the 
whole affair is what these thieves would call in 
their own dialect “a plant.” Of course there are 
numberless rogueries in literature, as in every- 
thing else, Marmy, but to Mr Swete belongs the 
credit of having invented a new one. It did puzzle 
me a good deal to hear of his readiness to sign that 
agreement, but now it’s all explained. He might 
have promised to pay you a hundred pounds quite 
safely, since he had only to add it to this present 
claim to recoup himself. 

‘Such dishonesty cannot surely » said I, 
driven by the thought of this y to platitude 
and proverb. ‘I should not be the least surprised 
to hear some day of his being bankrupt.’ 

‘No more should I, observed Mrs Blunt drily: 
‘it would not be the first time nor the second that 
Mr Swete has experienced that calamity. But, 
upon my life, it is infamous, cried the old lady 


went upon my way to Sandi- 


like this; and if my Mr Moulden can give him a 
rap over the knuckles, he shall have it” 
‘My Mr Moulden’ was one of those pet lawyers 
which (as well as a pet doctor) every literary 
of eminence always possesses, and Mrs r 
Blunt had the utmost confidence in his ity 
and discretion. She wrote to him, accordingly, by 
that day’s post; and bade me take no steps at 
present (which was easy enough), and not to trouble 
myself in the meantime about the matter—which 
was very difficult. Under these circumstances, and 
partly, perhaps, because of that pride of which 
accused me, I made no mention of my darling’s 
offer to give up her little all to feed the maw of 
that worthy man, Mr Snow Skinner. 


A MODERN ALPHABET INVENTOR. 


A Few months back a paragraph in the New York 
Tribune stated that a literary relic had been sold 
in that city for the sum of eleven hundred and 
thirty dollars—the highest price any book has 
fetched in that country. It was a copy of Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, a book that no man living can read. 
Eliot was a Puritan Englishman, who emigrated to 
New England on account of his religious opinions, 
and died at Roxbury, where a handsome memorial 
was erected to his memory by his admirers. 

This brought to my recollection the labours of 
another ingenious mind, known by the name of 
George Guess among the people of the United 
States. He was an Indian, and his name See-quo-lah. 
If ever a record of patient industry, untiring per- 
severance, and natural ingenuity deserves record, 
it is this. Eliot’s Bible was in Mohegan, with the 
usual Roman letters, with different signs to denote 
the different inflections of sounds. But See-quo- 
lah invented an alphabet for the use of his tribe. 
His idea originated in the early French and Indian 
wars. The Cherokees had a white prisoner on 
whose person they found a letter; to satisfy his 
capturers, the prisoner had to read it for their 
edification. But of course the tenor of his read- 
ing differed greatly from what he pretended to 
read from. ‘The ‘talking leaf’? had ever been a 
mystery to these untutored minds of the prairie. 
They had long considered it a gift of the Great 
Spirit, and held it in great veneration. But See- 
quo-lah, then a youth, knew better ; he maintained 
that it was purely man’s invention, and the desire 
to have a written alphabet for his tribe 

him. For a long time the idea lay dormant, the 
migrations of the tribe or their predatory excur- 
sions left him no leisure. But ed, and as it 
proved, for life, the long hours of his forced 
imprisonment brought forth the old idea. His 
first attempt was to gather all the sounds of the 
Cherokee tongue; but the result was far from 
encouraging. He collected above two hundred. 
His next difficulty was to place a sign as equivalent 
toasound. Like the old Egyptians, and probably 
like the first alphabet inventors, whoever they 
may be, he made use of hieroglyphics. He 
embodied pictures of birds, beasts, &c. which 
approximated with the sounds, and served best 
as a representation. But the mind, before it could 
realise such a aa See require an immense 
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amount of training. looked over the extensive 
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list with some dismay, and endeavoured to modify 
it. He was successful enough to abbreviate it to 
eighty-six. He was able to accomplish this, because 
in Cherokee all syllables have a vowel ending. An 
enumeration and classification of these syllables 
made, and a sign for each would complete it. Thus 
there needed no distinction between vowels and 
consonants. A rather unwieldy affair, no doubt ; 
but when the system was learned, easier to spell 
by, than by using Eliot’s method. The longest 
word of this system contains but fourteen signs or 
syllables, while the longest words of Eliot’s have 
often over thirty. 

It took the ancient world ages before it could 
entirely discard the picture-signs for letters. The 
idea of simple letters stole on imperceptibly, and is 
enveloped in inexplicable mystery. But this poor 
Indian at one stroke discarded his picture-signs, 
and invented an alphabet almost as commodious 
as those of European nations. His next difficulty 
was to make so many signs dissimilar to each other. 
Perhaps he might have seen some English printed 
matter, for some of his signs greatly resemble our 
letters. The figure 4 is prominently used. Some 
a are like Greek or Asiatic letters, others like 
Slavonian. But they have a far different sound 
from their prototypes, if such they were. The 
sign S sounds like thu, M like Ju, and the rest 
are equally different. But most of them are pure 
inventions. All are used over again in different 
a so. to speak—distorted, inverted, or abbre- 
viated. 


His pen was a nail; he wrote on bark. Eventu- 
ally (about 1825) he obtained a pen and some 
paper from one of those frontier traders, but the 
= was carefully preserved as a guide to manu- 
facture others by. His ink he made himself from 
barks. His first pupil was his daughter. 

But, like Roger ato Gutenberg, Galileo, and 
others, his neighbours suspected him of practis- 
ing the black art. Doubtless he seldom left 
his hut; his mind being in his work, his time 
would be taken up with it. His tribe shunned 
him ; but his inoffensive, as well as his pitiable 
condition preserved him from any dire conse- 

uences. He was told that they would see the 
tuits of his labours before they judged too harshly. 
The following year he brought his invention before 
the sachems of. the tribe, causing his daughter to 
write from his dictation in an adjoining a ent, 
and vice versd. The tribe were astonished; and 
after a little wavering, and his assurance of using 
no supernatural powers, they allowed him to instruct 
some of the youths of the tribe. After several 
months’ interval, the youths were brought forward, 
and, amid great popular excitement, were tested 
and examined in as many ingenious ways as the 
cunning Indians could suggest; but the youths 
proved themselves masters of the new art. 

His discovery led to the printing of the New 
Testament in the Cherokee language: in 1825, 
the United States cast a fount of type from his 
invention, and even printed a newspaper from it 
er Phenix). The capitals differ from the small 
etters only in being made a little larger. The 
missionaries brought in the use of Arabic numerals, 
although See-quo-lah had invented numerals to 
correspond. 

He afterwards expressed his regret that his 
invention should have been promoted to undermine 
the principles of his Indian religion. He never 

ea Christian, When his tribe were obliged 


to move out of Georgia, he accompanied them to 
their new home in Arkansas. e next hear of 
him in Northern Mexico, and then at San Francisco, 
where he died at the age of seventy-eight, in August 
1843. 


THE SECRET IN THE AIR. 


Nor a leaf is on the beech, not a blossom on the elm ; 
And all the green is in the grass and in the velvet 


moss ; 

For the hues of livid purple e’en the ivies overwhelm, 

And the willows that are first brown and barren 
branches toss. 


But a secret in the smiling air, whose breezes come 
and go, 

Doing service unproclaimed upon the hill and in the 
vale, 

And the gaiety and force that are beating to and fro 

In the swarms of little winglets, seem to hint a 
pleasant tale. 


Yes, the flowers under earth, and the leaves withing 
the bud, 

Must be waiting for the promised change of sunny life 
to come ; 

Must be waiting like the children that with spirits on 
the flood 

Are all eager for the mystery that gathers them at 
home. 


The clouds have covered heaven, but they cannot shed 
a gloom, 

Though not a ray of shining gold doth slant upon the 
earth; 

And the air is more transparent, and they wear a 
whiter bloom, 

And everywhere, but half-suppressed, there lurks a 
well of mirth. 


The branch hath ta’en a softer brown, the bud a richer 
c 
The note of birds is rounding into sweeter swell and 


power, 

Earth and Heaven both are listening to far steps upon 
the track 

That leadeth toward their winter-withered, leaf- 
abandoned bower. 


And lo! a joyous leaping in the rosy springs of life, 
And the South’s caressing kisses on the cheek, and eye, 
and brow, 
And the ankle as if winged, and the limb with vigow 

rife, 
Make the bosom light with pleasure that the Spring is 
coming now! 
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